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would send the rector his salary just the same. He did this, in addition to all his own work, reading sermons that famous men had preached. Moreover he continued the elementary religious instruction of us children at home. Father believed Sunday School a splendid thing but not intended for children who could be taught at home. We were always taught in groups of three, and, when the oldest one was confirmed, die third was just as well prepared. So it happened that when my brother Will was fourteen and ready for confirmation, I was ready to be presented to the Bishop at the age of nine.
When the list was given to Bishop Whittle he said I was too young, and could not be included in the class. But he said he would like to see me to tell me this himself. So I was sent for, and with beating heart I went. I was small for my age. The old Bishop, looking very austere, took me in his lap and began his questions. Alas, if I were asked them today, I could not answer half of them. But then, owing to my father's teaching, the Bishop could not stump me. Finally he put me down and said: "Tell your father, little girl, you are the best prepared candidate I have examined, and I want you in the class tomorrow."
All this gives an idea of what the death of such a father meant to us: in addition was the sorrow of breaking up our old home which had never been closed for a day in tiarty-odd years and which up to that time had seemed to me as fixed as the planets.
But Mother said she could not stay there without Father. Grandmother had died a few months before and we were all married or away except my sister Bertha and the two younger boys. So, after Father was laid to rest, Annie Lee, Wilmer and I stayed in Wytheville long enough to tear up the roots of our old home. The blood of our own hearts dropped with them.
This was in July, 1899, and, when I got back to Washington, Mother and Bertha came to visit us. In the winter they